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“DurineG the last war Herr Hirer tried to save the life 
of a drowning Italian,” says the Giornale d’Italia. Still, 
he’s done far worse things than that since then. 


°o ° 
Moments in Bloomsbury 


“Riley sat at the back, with Miss Blandish lying on his feet, 
biting his nails.”"—Eatract from novel of the hour. 











fe) ° 
3 P= “Can you picture Marshal 
) ~~) GOERING striding along a 
quiet English lane?” asks 
an imaginative correspon- 
\ dent. No. What are tank- 
traps for? 
wa) 
° ° 


It is rumoured that the 
reapers of Germany never 
speak to each other. They 
remember that corn has 
ears. 

Restoring Calm 


“There was still a good deal of loud talk, which only subsided 
with Bailie Keane calling for members of the Sewerage and Slaughter- 
house Committee to remain behind for a meeting.”—Scottish Paper. 


° ° 


° ° 


The War Office has idiotically declined our suggestion of 
a baboon barrage over Regent’s Park on the grounds that 
it would be only suitable for gorilla warfare. 








Charivaria 


A radio critic points out that a home-made condenser, 
costing only sixpence, will make an effective silencer for 
a noisy wireless-set. So will a sledge-hammer or even a 
hatchet. 


° ° 


“A fire was started, but was quickly subdued, and the only 
damage to exhibits was in a part of the Museum set aside for mem- 
bers of the staff.”—Daily Sketch. 


And who cares about them ? 









° ° 
A Militiaman’s mother pecans 
writing in a daily paper cane 


says that since her son has 
been in camp his cheeks 
have grown much rounder. 
Apparently he is a bugler. 


° ° 





Many of the B.B.C. staff 
sleep in the Concert Hall. 
This recital is never broad- 
cast. 








° ° 


We understand that the small field in the Eastern 
Counties, in which no German plane has yet crashed, is 
to be thrown open shortly to sightseers in aid of the Spitfire 
Fund. 

° ° 


HIT Er is said to dislike oysters and always ignores them 
at a banquet. Perhaps that explains it—he is waiting until 
there isn’t an r in the month. 
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Barrage 
(By one who lives near a bit of tt.) 


Af VHE air is full of falling fruits, 
The building shivers to its roots, 
There—once and once again—they go, 

The heavens are split like calico, 

The windows start, the doors complain, 

Up goes another roaring train 

To meet the circumambient Boche 

With messages from London . . . Gosh! 

I think there is no sweeter sound 

That—dozing safely underground— 

A man may listen to than this 

(What would you call that curious hiss ?), 

No more melodious lullaby 

Than largish A.A. guns, says I, 

Sending their twenty million loves 

To Hitler. Oh, you turtle-doves, 

Go on, go on, till darkness pales, 

Inimitable nightingales! 

When I remember all the holes 

In various spots that missed their goals 

And might have hit them but for you 

Near No. 9 and No. 2 

In Rhododendron Avenue, 

Oh, I could lie awake all night 

And number with profound delight 

These admirable cracks of doom 

That almost seem inside my room 

And count each cataclysmic thud 

Sweet as an opening flower-bud. 

Better perhaps to fold my hands 

And sink to far-off slumberlands, 

Dream of the less effective din 

That nightly seeks to guard Berlin, 

Till from my deep repose and long 

Rousing, I feel there’s something wrong— 

I have been wakened up at last 

By Silence, terrible and vast, 

Announcing that the Raid has passed. 

EvoE. 


A Blow on the Nose 


T is seventeen years since I last indulged in a bout at 
| fisticuffs. 

I remember it as a tiring affair. We used to box three 
rounds, I think, and each round lasted two minutes—not a 
great stretch of time in a man’s life. But two minutes in the 
ring is endless. I don’t know why this should be, or why it 
is all so very, very exhausting; it just is so. There is a 
continuous aimless shifting of feet and a kind of in-and-out 
movement of the arms which nobody, unless specially 
trained for it, can keep up for two minutes without reaching 
the limits of endurance. I say an aimless shifting of the feet 
because in my case it always was so. Real boxers presum- 
ably know what they are doing and move their feet about 
in accordance with some plan. I never had the faintest idea 
what I was doing it for—nor, I think, had most of my 
opponents. I skipped about because I knew that when 
people boxed that was the way they carried on, and I waved 
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my arms about for precisely the same reason. Every nov} 
and then one struck out fiercely, and every now and then} 
one’s opponent did the same, because otherwise the In. } 
structor, a brisk man with grey hair, who could do a long. 


arm what-is-it on the horizontal bar, would become restive 


and inquire whether we thought we were doing a folk-dane f 


or what? The only thing was that if I got struck squarely} 


on the nose the whole atmosphere of the meeting changed, 
I cannot accept a blow on the nose and retain my temper. 

And now, after seventeen years, I am about to offer up 
my body to violent handling once again. It is not to bea 
very serious bout, I gather; its purpose is rather to give my 


fellow-cadets an opportunity of learning to referee than to , 


teach me the noble art of self-defence. Still, I don’t like it. 
I am stripped to the waist. They have covered my hands 
with great brown plum-puddings and sat me down ina 
corner. I can think of nothing but my nose, how it scrunches 
when struck, how the tears of pain start to my eyes and how 
in that instant the Beast in me rises to the surface. . . . 

The Instructor is describing, with a wealth of unpleasant 
gesture, those portions of the body which may properly be 
hit. “The target,” he says, “consists of the whole front 
part of the head, including the ears but excluding the top 
of the head and the back of the neck, and that part of the 
trunk included within a line drawn from the neck dow 
under the arms and round the middle”—or words to that 
effect. “And don’t,” he says to the judges, “give a point 
except for a good hard blow.” 

Oh dear, oh dear! 


They have now encircled my torso with a red tape and 


that of my opponent (a stringy man with a nasty look in his 
eye—a nose-puncher if ever there was one) with a blue one. 
So there you have it. “Red on my right, blue on my left... 
Seconds out... First round. Time!” 

We shake hands with an uneasy grin and at once, as 
though guided by some will superior to my own, I begin to 
jig and dither about in the old, old foolish way. First | 
advance my left foot and do a few hops and skips, then 


Shae 


advance my right and repeat the figure. My opponent, who 
is clearly less of a stylist, contents himself with a steady 
left-right, left-right shuffle, like a chorus-man in the crowdé- | 


scene just before the Interval. His arm-work, however, is 
better than mine. He keeps raising his right elbow ina 


clever defensive gesture, which I consider very flattering } 
as I have not so far made any attempt to hit him, and his f 
left is constantly at work on some mission known only to | 


itself. My own hands have got stuck in a sort of half-and- 
half position. I begin to feel foolish and wish I had pockets 


to put them in. It is difficult enough to know what to do f 


with one’s hands at the best of times; when they ar 


swollen to four times their normal size by boxing-gloves | 


the problem is insuperable. 
Blam ! 


Red has been struck a cowardly blow on the side of the | 


face when he wasn’t looking. Bad luck, Red. 

Ha! Red, never a man to take a blow lying down, bas 
pasted Blue very shrewdly over the ribs and followed it up 
with a tremendous short-arm jab (How the old jargon comes 


back to me!) which, had it hit anything, would inevitably 5 


= 


have reduced Blue to a quivering heap of tortured flesh and 


broken bone. Blue doesn’t know this or he would never 
have dared to reply with a sharp clip on Red’s ear. Have 
a care, Blue! One of those on my nose and you'll never 
know what hit you. As it is, I’ll let you off with this one, 4 
real haymaker, ripped up from the floor with ten stone of 
solid bone and muscle behind it—an uppercut, as we met 
ef the Fancy call it. Missed again, Red. Bad luck, Sir. 

“Time!” 

Well, well, a short but interesting round. I cannot agre 
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“ Every night we puts un bang in the middle of biz pasture!’’ 
a, £u (o) oO 


with the Instructor’s remark that there seems to be a Fifth 
Columnist on each side. Kindly flap that towel a little more 
vigorously, my man. 

We are at it again, for the second and, it appears, final 
round. I am getting into the swing of it now, boxing well 
within myself and confident of victory. There, that 
surprised him. I feinted with my left, ducked, feinted with 
my right, took a couple of steps backwards and feinted 
again with my left. Result, Blue caught me a glancing blow 
on the top of the head and nearly stunned me. An old dog’s 
trick that might easily have come off, if I had timed that 
duck a little more correctly. 

I am going to wade right in and finish this business off. 
I am wading in. Head down and both arms going like 
pistons, I advance upon my trembling opponent. The boy 
is seared. I don’t blame him; I must look pretty frightening 
the way I’m setting about this business now. Any moment 
I may land a blow and end it once for all. Not lightly will 
any man enter the ring against me after a display like 
this. I 

Ouch ! 

It’s happened. Right slam-blam on the end of my nose, 
the treacherous deceitful Quisling. All right, Blue! I’m 
going to kill you now. Just for that I’m going to catch you 





such a thundering almighty wallop you'll be sent straight 
back to your Unit as unfit for commissioned rank. Give 


me one moment to get this water out of my eyes and by | 


the Lord Harry—— 

“Time!” 

Robbed, you see, of my legitimate revenge. Struck on the 
nose, at my age, and sent weeping to my corner like a child 
of three. I shall retire from the ring. H. F. E. 


° ° 


Night Bombers 


ASTWARD they climb, black shapes against the grey 
Of falling dusk, gone with the nodding day 
From English fields. 

Not theirs the sudden glow 
Of triumph that their fighter-brothers know; 
Only to fly through cloud, through storm, through night 
Unerring, and to keep their purpose bright, 
Nor turn until, their dreadful duty done, 
Westward they climb to race the awakened sun. 
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of it. It is therefore quite wrong 
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At Brinton we had a proper 
pasting. 
Belsea was terrible. 
Have you seen Glug Street ? 
And Lorrimer Lane ? 
I was on patrol; we were lying just 


Bice got it last night. 


- under—— 


I picked up a basketful of shrapnel 
on my—— 

Shrapnel is not the right term. 

We were lying just under 

How big was the basket? 
because —— 

Shrapnel fell on us like rain. I 
picked up—— 

Not rain, surely ? 

Hail, then. There was one piece as 
big as—— 

How big was the basket? I ask 
because I picked up a pailful on my 
lawn. 

How big was the lawn ? 

The lawn ? Well, you know Piccadilly 
Cireus—— ? 

I was on patrol. We were lying just 
under—— 

The lawn is about—— 

If you want to know, I picked up my 
basketful on my billiard-table. There’s 
a glass—— 

How big is your billiard——? 

As a matter of fact, “shrapnel” is 





I ask 


_ not the correet—— 


Who cares? One piece the size of a 
roc’s egg whizzed past my head. 

What is the size of your head ? 

Just about two in the morning, 
lying under—— 

The shrapnel shell is named after 





I always thought Harry Shrapnel 


- was a Colonel—— 


Lieutenant Shrapnel, who invented 
it in 1802. His idea was to keep the 
bursting or opening charge as small as 
possible so that the velocity of the 


_ shells would be imparted to the bull— 


Well, at about 2 o’clock in the 
morning, we were lying just under 
Whitehall Bridge, we heard three loud 
bangs, and—— 

Bullets. The shrapnel-shell is really 
a case full of bullets. That is the point 





The bomb that got Tutty Winkle’s 


| house came right down the chimney 
| and finished up in the wine-cellar. 


Saree 


a, ha! 

It is quite wrong to use the term 
“shrapnel” for the fragments of a 
high-explosive shell casing. “Splinters” 
is the correct; 

I knew old George Splinters well. 


He was a Major in the Marines. In 
1897—_ 
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Little Talks 


What ? 

Well, we popped out on deck, and 
there was the bridge in flames—— 

I hear the Tower Bridge is a ruin. 

We were at school together. 

They’d hit the signal-bridge. 

Never heard of it. 

I mean the signal-bridge, on White- 
hall Bridge—the railway bridge. 

Nonsense! My dear fellow, I travelled 
over it yesterday, twice. 

I know. They put it out in ten 
minutes. 

Then what are you complaining 
about ? 

How old George Splinters would 
have loved this war! 

It shows how these rumours get 
about. 

I was only telling you. There were 
sparks falling on our deck. What’s 
more, the bridge below 

They say there’s a delayed-action 
bomb in Westminster Abbey, and they 
can’t move it without taking out all the 
remains in the Poets’ Corner. 

I say the bridge below was burning 
too. 

Which bridge is that ? 

I’d better not say, perhaps. 

Then why talk about it? 

I can’t think why.the Germans made 
that absurd excuse about petrol-tanks 
near Buckingham Palace.  Petrol- 
tanks, indeed! 

Why didn’t they just say, “We 
thought it was a hospital” ? 

Two bridges with one salvo—and 
both out in fifteen minutes. Not bad. 

Or they might have said, ‘‘We were 
aiming at Victoria Station.” What fools 
they are! 

Personally, I don’t think their aim 
is so bad as they say. They get us 
every night, and we’re a mile from the 
gas-works. 

Albert thinks they ’re after him, and 
that’s why they keep on hitting the 
hospital in the next borough. 

Two bridges in one salvo is not bad 
shooting. 

Nobody believes a word you say 
about bridges, Henry. 

I happen to know they haven’t 
touched a bridge. 

Except the Tower. 
they say. 

I tell you, we were lying just 
under 

It’s amazing how little they ’ve hit. 

You should come to Brinton. There’s 
not a house standing for miles. 

My dear fellow, I was through there 
yesterday, and I saw one shop-window 
broken. 

If you’d troubled to leave the main 





That’s flat, 
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road you’d have seen a large tree on 
top of the Public Library. 
Tom daren’t leave the main road. 
He loses his way and runs over dogs. 
Albert is making a crazy paving 
path out of the shrapnel he’s picked 
up in his 
Splinters, you mean. 





I said “Shrapnel,” and I say 
“Shrapnel” again. Colonel Shrapnel 
too. 


Old George Splinters always said the 
Prussians ought to be put away. 

Where ? 

Do you know what I say when I hear 
a Hun plane? 

I should put all the Prussians in 
delayed-action shells and fire them at 
Hitler. 

When I hear a Hun plane I always 
say—— 

The next night the police told us the 
Thames was on fire. 

I always say when I hear a Hun 
over me—— 

We kept a watch all night, but it 
wasn’t. 

I always say when I hear one of the 
bumblers, “What a funk the poor 
fellow must be in!” 

Sweet of you. 

“Poor devil!” I-say, ‘““He must be 
terrified. All those shells and balloons 
and Spitfires.” It alters the whole 
outlook. 

What do you say when you hear a 
whistle ? 

Isay, “Here I am on solid earth——” 

Flat on your face. 

“On solid earth c 

In a gutter. 

And that poor fellow 
thousand feet to fall. 

You didn’t say that last night. You 
said ‘“‘Come on! Under the bed!” 

I wonder what Hitler says? 

He’s too far down to hear. 

Yes—and before long he’!l be farther 
down still. A. P. H. 








has ten 


° ° 


A Bad Example 


AME NATURE is a litter lout, 
By warnings unretarded ; 
She drops the autumn leaves about 
And lets them lie discarded. 
W. K. H. 
° ° 


“Gardener wanted, 1 day a week, for a 
blooming garden.” 
Advt. in Provincial Paper. 


And we hope they blooming well get 
him. 








At the Pictures 





The Doctor Takes a Wife (REGAL) 


Ir you go to the last house of this 
film you will find that the sirens go 
just before it begins to get funny. You 
have to sit and, like Belshazzar, dis- 
regard the writing on the screen—the 
illusion, by the way, is a 
good deal increased by the 
sumptuous cornices and 
gilt pilasters of the Regal 
—and, unlike Belshazzar, , 
you will get a good laugh. 

The Doctor Takes a Wife 
is, however, preceded by 
an alarming film about life 
in an American military 
academy, in which the 
cadets are blindfolded and 
thrown into ponds, or sent 
to coventry, either because 
their fathers turn out to 
be well-known gangsters 
or because they win track 
races when the coach, for 
the good of the school, has 
told them to resign; and 
all the boys who are not 
knocking each other down 
are slapping each other on 
the shoulder. The Ben- 
jamin Franklin Military 
Academy, by the way, has 
a disturbing resemblance 
to Rugby under WILLIAM 
IV, as it was brought to 
life in the recent Tom 
Brown’s Schooldays, which 
shows how strong a thing 
is scholastic tradition. The 
film ends with an interest- 
ing scene in the college 
library, in which the Prin- 
cipal tenders his resigna- 
tion because his son has 
been caught tempering 
with the cadets’ cash fund, 
but is reinstated by the 
Head of the Sixth Form, 
who stands up and passes 
a vote that the Major is 
essential to the success of 
the institution. Here too is a char- 
acteristic that the Major shares with 
Dr. Arnold; and I think Tom Brown 
might have been improved if Matthew 
had been caught helping himself from 
the Organ Fund. 

In The Doctor Takes a Wife we 
touch again, though only on the outer 
fringes, on the domain of American 
education. Considering the excellent 


schooling which our evacuated children 
are already receiving in the States and 
the high standard of culture which the 
American college produces, I suppose 


June Cameron 
Dr. Inonel Sterling . . . 1. 2. + 22 
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education is the most misrepresented 
subject of all on the average film, 
though two others run it very close: 
(1) the amount of ammunition in an 
ordinary revolver, and (2) the reactions 
of patrons of Grand Opera, who have 
presumably paid large sums to hear 
a certain tenor, when someone pre- 
viously employed as a stage - hand 
walks on and sings the part instead. 


J.H DOWD 


MISTAKEN “FATHER-IN-LAW” GREETS THE “BRIDE” 


LorETTA YOUNG 
EDMUND GWENN 


At all events, in this film the teaching 
of medicine and physiology is treated 
gaily enough. The doctor, Ray 
MILLAND, has to pretend to be married 
in order to retain his professorship, 
and Loretta YounG has to pretend 
to be married in order to sell a book 
she is writing on “Advice to Young 
Wives.” 

There they are then, in the same 
apartment, sharing a study and an ice- 
box, and facing a number of situations, 
most of them very amusing, and most of 
them complicated by the appearance of 
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the two spare fiancés, who make up a 
good comedy quartet. Best of all—and 
this, as I said, is where the evening 
sirens may sound—is the party given 
to the medical faculty by the young 
married couple. The doctor’s fiancée 
has turned up in the next apartment, 
and the doctor himself has to crawl 
along the fire-escape between his 
two appointments, pacifying both 
with cocktails and cheese 
cookies. 

This scene is bound to be 
worth watching because 
comedies rarely fail when 
the hero is trying to do two 
things at once, and film 
directors, for some reason, 
are invariably successful 
with parties. When I see 
somebody dying on the 
cinema I do not usually 
feel sad, but when I see 
a party I always feel 
thirsty. 

Directors, however, are 
not always quite so success. 
ful, though they are very 
perseverant, with _ birth 
scenes. In this case the 
hero and heroine are finally 
brought together over an 
accouchement in a lonely 
farmhouse, with the 
familiar accompaniment of 
a stricken gnarled old 
farmer, wide-eyed children, 
and continual demands for 
hot water. This suggestion 
that Ray MILLAnD actually 
is, what he so patently is 
not, a doctor, is quite out of 
keeping with the rest of the 
comedy, which for the last 
three-quarters of an hour 
develops gracefully into a 
farce. People turn up at 
inconvenient moments, an 


down flat in the passage, 
wear pyjamas, make very 
in each others’ arms. 


The Ghost Breakers 
This film has already been reviewed 


in Punch, but you may like to bef 
reminded that it is still running and 


still providing ghosts of almost every 


variety and a good reanimated corpse. F 
.&. 


° ° 


“When Friday came, Cissie brindled at 
sight of the usual customer.” 
Woman's page in “ Glasgow Herald.” 


Better than coming out in spots. 
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A Suburban “ Piano’”’ 


XCEPT possibly a Dog Show, can anything be more 

truly democratic than the Home Guard? Ina certain 

Zone there are several Battalions, and the Command- 

ing Officers present more variety than the notes on a piano. 

In fact this curiously variegated assortment has to be 

treated very much like a piano. Some notes require a good 

deal more thumping than the others to provide the right 
tune. 

This particular Zone contains practically no retired 
regular officers, unlike some zones, which are (forgive 
the vulgarity) lousy with Generals; so the Commanders 
were in truth selected in the main by the Town Clerk from 
his knowledge of “locals” who had filled in the enrolment 
applications at the nearby police stations when the L.D.V. 
were first conceived. 

A short introduction to each Commander is worth while. 
No. 1 Battalion is commanded by a busy City man; he is 
often a tired man when he returns to his volunteers; is a 
man of few words but carries great weight. He does not 
only carry great weight in avoirdupois (though he does 
that too), but he happens to be a V.C. and M.C. of the last 
war. It must be admitted that this means a good start. 

No. 2 Battalion is commanded by a retired Indian police- 
man. That is not to imply that he is himself an Indian—on 
the contrary, he has a fair skin. He carries less weight than 
the Commander of No. 1, being a spare man. That is not 
to imply that he spares himself, any more than being a 
retired Indian policeman means that he has a coloured skin. 

No. 3 Battalion boasts an ex-Territorial Colonel of con- 
siderable presence. He, like No. 1 Commander, earns his 
living in the City: at least he did in better days—now he 
goes there daily and takes telephone calls alternately 
above and below ground, according to whether the last 
siren he heard was the Alarm or the All Clear. 

No. 4 Battalion is lucky in having for its Commander a 











man whose livelihood is earned locally. He is the Borough 
Park-keeper and controls forty-odd public parks and 
recreation grounds. He had hidden the fact that he had a 
Military Cross until he first put on his denim uniform. It 
transpires that he started the last war as a private and 
finished as a captain. As he controls all the recreational 
pavilions in the borough, his men don’t lack for cover. 
Having been in the ranks, he is not quite sure whether he 
knows more than the retired Generals in the Zone H.Q. 
Staff or not. But for the sake of peace he accepts their 
orders but only carries out the ones he approves of—until 
found out! 

No. 5 Battalion submits to the organizing ability of an 
electrical engineer whose firm also does a bit of plumbing. 
Unlike most plumbers he is an individualist—he wants 
no mate. He even finds Zone H.Q. a handicap to his 
individuality. Being too young to have served in the last 
war, he is not oppressively military in his methods nor 
overawed by superior authority. He accepts military 
methods for the sake of the cause, but prefers the way of 
plumbers. 

No. 6 has a composite Commander. He is quiet and 
apparently unassuming, but his men were the first to get 
uniform. He says little, but his men are out first when the 
alarm goes. He boasts little of his strength or of his training, 
but his are the men who always produce what is wanted at 
short notice. 

So much for the notes on this suburban “piano.” Happy 
is the pianist to have the privilege of playing on it—some- 
times applying the loud pedal and sometimes (but seldom) 
the soft. 

At the weekly conference, chords are more generally 
heard than single notes—that is to say, all the notes give 
music at the same time. Paradoxically that is where the loud 
pedal has to be most firmly pushed down by the pianist. 
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“It’s all rather confusing, isn’t it?” 


A.R.P. in the Office 


OFTEN think it’s funny the way you can get used to 

anything. You remember that first time the sirens 

went this summer and how we all looked at each other 
and thought we might be there for weeks and was this the 
invasion and what ever possessed you to leave your gas- 
mask at home that day of all days, and would you be out in 
time to do a bit of shopping on the way home and what a 
nice little office it was if you never saw it again. 

We’d been working late and I was just doing my face 
and had hardly any eyelashes on to speak of, and I grabbed 
my bag and the cash-box, and Doris the new pair of 
stockings she’d bought that lunch hour, and Mr. Head came 
out of his room in his hat and umbrella and pulling one 
glove on just as usual. A nice family party we must have 
looked, with the shelter all to ourselves at that time, when 
the A.R.P. Precautions man from upstairs stuck his head 
in and said were we staying there all night because the All 
Clear had gone half an hour ago and he wanted to get home 
if we didn’t. And I had five rows of knitting to pull out, 
all because there wasn’t such a thing as a tape measure 
about. 

That was the first thing I put on the list Doris typed next 
morning. We worked it all out down to the last hair, 
except she wanted coffee-milk-chocolate and I wanted milk- 
chocolate-cream, and then they hadn’t got either of them. 
Anyway we’ve eaten most of the Comforts Box up by now 
because if it was bombed what good would it be to anybody 
then? It’s like that new ribbon I keep putting off putting 
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on my typewriter. You know how you always hear about 
houses being bombed just after they ’ve put clean curtains up. 

One good thing: we’re not short of extra tea, because we 
know a refugee who never drinks anything but coffee— 
unless of course he’s at a café. I only wish I knew one who 
didn’t eat butter. 

Doris’s girl friend in the Civil Service has been having all 
kinds of excitements practising Germans landing with all 
the women locked up downstairs and all the men being 
heroic upstairs till the soldiers arrive. It makes a nice 
change she says; only it was a bit awkward for one girl in 
their room who was taking a late lunch to get married and 
was locked in for hours because she’d quite forgotten there 
was an invasion on that afternoon. 

I shouldn’t have much patience myself with all that kind 
of thing. I mean in peace-time it would be different, but 
after all we don’t just come to the office for fun, do we? 

It was just the same here at first, and I shan’t ever forget 
some of those sing-songs we had, but by the time it got to 
four alarms a day it was getting beyond a joke running down 
to the shelter every time, and the girls opposite said the 
same. I mean on the films you haven’t got to come down 
to earth and go upstairs to do a day’s work when all the 
thrills are over. So Doris and I began to take our work 
down with us, and with no telephone and no callers we'd 
get through quite a piece. As a matter of fact I often stayed 
down after the All Clear went, only there was always 
another alarm and every Tom, Dick and Harry in the 
building would come barging back again. It just meant that 
as soon as there was an air raid on, the shelter was no use 
at all. 

Now, of course, we take no notice of the sirens at all 
unless we hear bombs or the five toots from the works. 
But already you never know sometimes whether it’s the 
last warning of the day late or the first warning of the night 
early. You might easily get stuck here all night, and then 
where would you be? It doesn’t matter about Mr. Head 
because if he does happen to be here for a Danger, he’s 
always at the Works playing poker, but it means that Doris 
and I have now got to turn to and make the shelter a home 
from home as well as an office from office. 

And of course we’ve also got to plan for if we get caught 
in the office without time to run downstairs, with the sky 
full of these lone raiders all over the place. So we arranged 
we’d both lie flat on the floor in between my desk and the 
wall and pull the tin typewriter-lid over both our heads 
and keep our knitting and handbags in it ready. But I’m 
not so sure now. Because the other afternoon we were just 
fixing up the black-out for the winter when I remembered 
I’d forgotten to ring the Works. Doris had just started 
inking the duplicator while she was waiting when there was 
such a bang and we both made straight for the tin lid; only 
we both got hold of it together and then both dropped it 
and her bag burst open all over the floor. 

It was only the black-out had fallen down, and I was just 
saying to her, ‘‘Now don’t you start creating too,” when I 
caught my foot in my own wool and down I went with half 
the duplicator and the tin of ink all over my beautiful 
service pullover with one sleeve all finished, and she said, 
““Who’s creating now? Look, it’s all camouflaged ready— 
black and khaki.” I could have slapped her. Her scarf’s 
just plain knitting. 

Not a drop of Cleanine in the office, of course! And my 
new boy-friend in the drawing-office would choose that 
moment to walk in. The place must have looked a sight, me 
with my mouth full of drawing-pins and nearly blacked-out 
myself, and Doris .still grubbing on the floor, and the 
furniture all anyhow. But all Jim said was, “Just where 
did the bomb fall?” 
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Fables from the Ish 


THE EMPEROR, THE CONTRACTORS, THE PAGODA 
AND THE BRIDGE 


N a river that was customarily frozen all the winter 
an Emperor with an exaggerated idea of his own 
importance determined to build a pagoda of fifteen 

stories, containing this and that. In December he sent for 
a contractor, who said: ‘“‘Can’t be done.” 

“Never mind,” said the Emperor. “Go to it.” 

The contractor got started, and had built five stories 
by the middle of March, when certain parts of the river 
began to thaw. He then went to the Emperor and said: 
“See 2 ”? 

“Never mind,” the Emperor said. “Go ahead.” 

The contractor went ahead, and a week later the whole 
structure vanished into the water, leaving the contractor 
and his men bobbing about in boats. He went to the 
Emperor and said “See?” again, at the same time present- 
ing his bill. 

“What pagoda?” said the Emperor, adjusting his glasses. 
“I see no evidence of any pagoda. Are you trying to 
swindle me, slave?” 

The contractor was a rich and powerful man. He went 
away and dammed and diverted the river to reveal the 
debris of the pagoda on the mud at the bottom. This, 
however, incidentally flooded a great number of the 
Emperor’s game preserves and made necessary the building 
of a bridge from one part of the Emperor’s grounds to 
another—a job the Emperor gave to a rival contractor. 

When the bridge was built the first contractor immediately 
put the river back, and the Emperor refused to pay the 
second contractor’s bill too. Thus the contractors were all 
square, but the Emperor won; as Emperors so often do. 


THE PHOTOGRAPHER, THE SITTER, AND THE 
EXPRESSION 


— advancing from behind his camera, a photo- 
grapher interrupted the repose of his sitter by saying 
with curiosity “One moment. For whom are you arranging 
your expression ?” 

The sitter said ‘‘What?” 

“Remember,” the photographer said, “the inevitable 
attitude of a really wide public: pitying, contemptuous, 
critical, fascinated. Any really wide public examining your 
photograph is only going to get the chance of seeing it 
because you have been murdered, or committed a 
murder, or fallen into a volcano, or won a fortune, or 
suffered some similar discomfort. Have you borne this 
in mind ?”” 

“IT have not been arranging my expression,” said the 
sitter indignantly. “This is natural.” 

The photographer said “Dear me.” 


THE SPECIALIST AND THE OLD SAW 
({IRCUMSTANCES having conspired to make a certain 


amateur astronomer lose all interest in his hobby, he 
took up instead geology, embryology, chemistry and 
sculpture. 


A sententious acquaintance quoted to him the old saw: 


“Two men looked out through prison bars ; 
One saw mud, the other stars.” 
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“You seem to forget,” said the specialist, “that mud is 
far more interesting than stars.” 

The acquaintance, realizing that the old saw (as usual) 
was foolproof and would work either way, replied, “‘I never 
said it wasn’t, did 1?” 


THE RECRUIT, THE BEARD, AND THE VOW 


_. at the top of a sergeant-major’s voice to shave off 
a spectacular though somewhat fluffy beard, a recruit 
to the army explained that he had made a most solemn vow 
not to shave it off until the war was over. 

This caused such argument throughout the country that 
when the end of the war did come it was rather an anti- 
climax. 


THE DUBIOUS CHARACTER, THE ESTIMABLE 
CHARACTER, AND THE PENNY: A MYSTERY STORY 


A DUBIOUS character put a penny into a gambling 
machine and pulled the handle. No luck. 

An estimable character standing close by said “There. 
You see?” 

“Do I 
truculently. 

“It is impossible to win,” the estimable character said. 
“You see how foolish you were to have wasted your money.” 

The dubious character rubbed his nose with the back of 
his hand and said hoarsely “Do you think I put my penny 
in there in the hope of making a steady income? Do you 
take me for a sap? What I paid for was a pennyworth of 
excitement, and I got it.” 

He put in another penny, and pulled the handle. No 
luck. Then he turned to the estimable character and said 
“There. You were here too, but have you the effrontery to 
suggest that you got as much out of that pennyworth as I 
did? No. Well, then, there was something to get, and I got 
it. Wasn’t it worth it?” 

“Certainly not,” replied the estimable character sternly. 

“It was my penny,” said the dubious character, “and I 
say it was.” 

He put in another penny, and went away without pulling 
the handle. What did the estimable character do? 

I don’t know. R. M. 


see what?” asked the dubious character 








“ By my score we’re all twenty thousand up.” 
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“Must you say ‘Well, we’re still here’ every morning?” 


Let’s Change the Subject. 


Y thoughts are centred now on strange concerns. 
No longer do I find my spirit yearns 
To talk of theatres, or art, or books, 
Or love affairs, or other people’s cooks. 
Dead as the dust of ancient dreams they lie, 
And cannot comfort me or edify. 


But should you speak to me Of bones, or tins, 
Or swill for pigs, or sanitary bins, 

My heart will leap to yours and in my eyes 
The lust for aluminium will rise. 

Ah me! A year ago I talked of Rome, 

And Beatrice Lillie and the Hippodrome, 


And roses and the Rhine and fruited trees 

As yet unplundered by evacuees. 

My conversation burgeoned forth and flowered 
From Bach to Matthew Smith and Noel Coward; 
I did not seek a restless bed afraid 

I had forgotten to inform Miss Wade 


That through some misdemeanour unforeseen 
Some forty cups were gone from the canteen. 
And now it seems, whatever may befall, 

My life, my soul, my heart, my hands, my all 
Are linked with sausage-rolls and wool and gauze, 
Bound with old saucepans to the common cause. 


V.G. 
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TRIPARTITE PACT 


“Hear no good!” “See no good!” 


“Speak no good!” 








; 
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Mr. PUNCH’S HOSPITAL COMFORTS FUND 


WING to the merciless barbarity of the enemy, and his indiscriminate attacks 

by air on residential districts in London and many other towns, the number of 
civilian casualties in this country is now considerable, and we desire to extend the 
operation of our Hospital Comforts Fund to the provision of any medical and surgical 
supplies that may help to alleviate the distress of these. 


At the same time it must not be forgotten that the Air Force fighting the “Battle 
of Britain,” the Navy patrolling the seas, the crews of our minesweepers, the men at 
searchlight posts and anti-aircraft stations, are in need of extra comforts such as 
Balaclava helmets, sea-boot stockings, gloves, mittens and woollen waistcoats, and in 
a few weeks the need will be greater still. 


Mr. Punch, in expressing his very sincere gratitude for the generous help given by 
subscribers to his Comforts Fund, would like to suggest that Working Parties wishing 
to continue their fine effort should consider how great will be the advantage of having 
plenty of supplies available before the hard weather of winter sets in. 


Though we know well that these are days of privation and self-denial for all, we yet 
ask you, those who can, to send donations NOW, large or small, according to your 
means, to PUNCH HOSPITAL COMFORTS FUND, 10 Bouverie Street, London, E.C.4, 
in order that every man shall be assured of warmth and comfort. 
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Are 


am continuing my series of hints 
for those who suffer from spy- 
fever, rumours on the brain, that 
feeling of denunciation before break- 
fast, and strange spies before the eyes. 

Last week I dealt with the main 
symptoms—a tendency to note and 
report people who talk suspiciously. 
This week I am taking the next princi- 
pal symptom—a tendency to note and 
report people who act suspiciously. 
_Acting suspiciously in this connec- 
tion comprises the following: 

I.. Wearing a false moustache, 
beard and dark glasses. Now of course 
if they’re so obviously false that you 
notice them as such, they will be so 
obvious that other people will have 
noticed them too—if you get what I 
mean—and the fellow will have a 
hostile crowd following him about. 
This is already hampering his line of 
| Work. So leave him to them and go and 
spy-hunt somewhere else. 

- Wearing a moustache and beard 
that look false but aren’t—with or 


|: spite of many urgent requests I 
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“ Peaceful, ain’t it, after London?” 


Suspicious Behaviour 


without dark glasses, false or to an 
oculist’s prescription. In this case 
you will immediately find yourself 
wondering whether they are false or 
not and will take steps to ascertain this. 
You will probably remark to the sus- 
pect that you were just going to have 
a drink, perhaps he’ll have one on you; 
and after he has had it and you are 
friendly you will remark further that 
you were also just going to have a 
shave, perhaps he’ll have one of these 
on you too. If he refuses, it’s sus- 
picious. If the barber can shave him 
quite clean with one stroke, it is more 
suspicious. If, however, the barber 
can shave him properly, it is extremely 
suspicious. Really clever spies, you 
are well aware, don’t wear false 
moustaches and beards; they go to a 
secret School for Spies and grow them 
specially—probably under glass in the 
winter months. 

3. Wearing a moustache and beard 
—to hell with the dark glasses idea, 
anyway most up-to-date spies wear 
rose-tinted spectacles!—that look 





You Feeling Spy-Feverish? 


genuine and are genuine, and above all, 
refusing to have a shave on you. Very 
suspicious behaviour this, because you 
will at once know that he is a real 
natural-hearted spy—very rare and 
not often found in captivity. That part 
will be up to you. 

4. Wearing clothes that come from 
Germany or Italy. You can tell this, 
either by close scrutiny and discover- 
ing the garments to be little strapped 
harnesses with tight shorts below, long 
black Sicilian cloaks, green hats with 
shaving brushes in them, and so on: 
or, in other cases, by looking at the 
maker’s label in the top of the back of 
the trousers inside. To do this, invite 
the suspect to have a drink with you, 
as in (2) above, but after you have 
reached the friendly stage suggest a 
bathe instead of a shave. When you 
are both in the water you will find 
that in your usual forgetful manner 
you have gone in still wearing your 
wrist-watch. This will be an excuse for 
returning to put it with your clothes 
and then surreptitiously examining his 
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“And then this idiot in the train this morning said, for all to hear, that the roth Battalion 
of the Wiltonshires and two batteries of Artillery are leaving the Queen Catherine Dock in the 
‘Emperor of the Atlantic’ at eleven to-morrow night!” 


trousers*.. If the tab reads ‘“‘Hoch- 
ensteuffel Auslese, Berlin” (or ‘‘Man- 
tocchini Gnocchi, Rome’’) you can be 
fairly sure he is a foreign spy. If the 
tab reads “Israel Bros.” he is almost 
certainly English. In that case you will 
assume he is a Quisling as well as a spy. 

5. Not letting highly important 
and secret documents get stolen from 
an unattended car. Very suspicious 
and un-English behaviour this. 

6. Engaging in any suspicious 
occupation, such as making maps of 
barracks, camps or forts; making 
sketches of forts, camps or barracks; 
taking photos of aerodromes, crashed 
aeroplanes, tanks (exclusive of water- 
tanks), Home Guards, and soldiers 
between the ranks of Sergeant-Major 
and Brigadier. Below Sergeant-Major 
it’s probably only Press. Above 
Brigadier it’s only flattery—and of no 
value to the enemy anyway. 

7. Engaging in any occupation that 





* Unless in his usual forgetful manner he 
has gone in still wearing these. 


looks to you suspicious, such as making 
maps of towns, rivers, golf-courses, 
whether full-size or miniature; making 
sketches of villages, churches, ruined 
castles, or oldest inhabitants (whether 
full-size or miniature); taking photos 
of landscapes, trees, pretty girls bath- 
ing, houses, more pretty girls, this time 
sun-bathing; Jack driving the Austin; 
Mum, Dad and Aunt Muriel at Picnic; 
Self at Bognor Regis, shutter worked 
by long string. 

8. Showing lights. This is invari- 
ably highly suspicious—unless it is 
someone quite innocent who absolutely 
forgot to put their black-out curtains 
down in a room they hardly ever go 
into after dark, which might happen to 
anybody, as you yourself explained 
to the warden only last week. 

9. Signalling at night. This is 
generally done by driving a car along 
a road so that the lights flicker through 
trees a mile away and can be seen by 
people two miles away. Though nearly 
always in incomprehensible code, it is 
occasionally in German, but this 


-want to know for? . 


depends on the kind of trees used. 
Pines, for instance, do German very 
well, as spies know. Oaks do Italian 
and (if and when required) Gorse— 
Japanese. In most cases it is invari- 
ably recognizable as a spy signalling. 
Really clever spies; however, fre- 
quently manage to make their signalling 
look exactly like the lights of a car two 
miles away flashing through trees one 
mile away. There is probably a secret 
school where they are trained to do this. 
10. Asking the way. In these days 
this is considered frightfully suspicious 
behaviour — particularly by _ the 
famous* General Bloodworthy whose 
dictum on the subject I quote. “Ifa 
feller’s English, dammit, he ought to 
know the way about his own country, 
even without signposts. J know every 
inch of the country round about. 
Asking the way, indeed! ... What’s he 
.. Up to no 
good! ... I mean, feller’s bound to be 
aspy... Feller ought to be shot!” 





* Famous, that is, in my village 
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11. Not asking the way. ‘“‘Feller’s a 
stranger—at least J’ve never seen him 
round here” (General Bloodworthy) 
and ‘“‘There are no signposts, so how 
does he know just where to go? Answer 
me that. Wait, I’ll tell you! Because 
he’s got a secret map. They pose as 
tourists before the war, and get them. 
Now thousands have been struck off 
and he’s got one in his boot. Up to no 
good! ... I mean, feller’s bound to be 
aspy..- Feller ought to be — . 


(Next Week : PARACHUTISTS AND How 
To TREAT THEM) 


° ° 


Ballet in a Nutshell 


HE remaining Lights of London, 
after flickering awhile, have gone 


out; and the sirens’ nightly per- 
formance of the Howl on a Minor 
Third drives us down to the basement 
however much we would prefer to dis- 
port ourselves on the tiles. The Lunch- 
Hour Ballet at the Arts Theatre is 
therefore a welcome addition to our 
war-time relaxations; for if all the 
process of living has to be compressed 
into the shortening hours of daylight 
we must perforce take our amusements 
in tabloid form also, and this new 
venture is proving a striking success. 
For the modest sum of a shilling 
we are offered an hour’s sparkling 
entertainment, well worth the sacrifice 
of lunch. 

The programmes consist of ballets 
with orchestral interludes. Considera- 
tions of time and space, as well as 
the size of the orchestra, preclude full 
performances of large-scale works, so 
we are given small complete ballets and 
excerpts from, and skilful adaptations 
of, the larger ones. The artists are pro- 
vided in alternate weeks by the com- 
bined forces of the London Ballet and 
the Ballet Rambert, and the Arts 
Theatre Ballet. Mr. LericHton Lucas 
conducts and is also responsible for 
cutting the musical coat to fit thé 
orchestral cloth. 

A typical programme consisted, 
apart from orchestral items, of two 
ballets by TcHarkowsky and Mr. 
Kerra LestEr’s choreographic version 
of the famous pas de quatre, designed 
In 1845 to present the four greatest 
ballerine of the day (TaGLion1, GRIst, 
GraHN and CERITO) in one divertisse- 


_ ment. This was only achieved, so 


history relates, by the exercise of all 
the arts of tactful persuasion of which 
the director and maitre de ballet were 
capable; and the pas of each nymph 
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“Where the devil are you going, Sir?” 
“ Dunno, I’m a stranger "ere myself.” 


her best, so that all should shine 
equally. The honour of appearing last 
having been accorded to TAGLIONI as 
the greatest dancer of the day, the 
whole project was threatened with 
disaster by the flat refusal of each of 
the remaining ladies to appear before 
the others. The maitre de ballet tore his 
hair, wept and implored in vain; the 
three were adamant until the Solomonic 
decision was made that pride of 
place be given to the eldest, whereat 
all were overtaken by such an access 


of diffidence that it became hard 
to persuade any to accept the place of 
honour, and difficulties vanished like 
the morning dew. The two TcHaIkow- 
SKY items were the pas de deux from 
Aurora’s Wedding (danced by HELENE 
Wotska and KerrH Lester) and the 
colourful character-dances of Casse- 
Noisette, in which Diana GouLn’s per- 
formance as the Arab and PRUDENCE 
Hyman’s sparkling Sugar-Plum Fairy 
were particularly noteworthy. This is 
an entertainment not to be missed. 








when things are slack with us and 

we are in danger of getting into 
a rut, either the War Office or the 
German High Command arranges some 
little diversion to revitalize our attitude 
towards the matter in hand. 

Take the phantom invasion of a 
week or two ago. Only the day before 
we had all been feeling that we weren’t 
pulling our weight in the war. To 
sleep every fifth night in the village 
schoolroom instead of in our own beds, 
even taking into account the draughts, 
Mr. Punnitt’s snoring, and the fact 
that the local siren is housed in the 
building next door, scarcely seemed to 
represent militant patriotism at its 
highest. So when on the very next 
day we were rounded up by excited 
Section Leaders in fast cars, informing 
us gravely that the balloon had gone 
up and we were to consider ourselves 
mobilized, the immediate psychological 
effect was surprising. Keen as razors, 
we snatched up our forage-caps, kissed 
our wives an undramatic farewell and 
cycled off to duty, sternly and at 
breakneck speed. 

True, when we got to H.Q. we found 
that we had already been demobilized 
again, but a false alarm now-and again 
isn’t a bad thing, and it has even been 
suggested that the authorities are not 
unaware of this. , 

One result of this particular false 
alarm was the tightening up of our 
system of communications down at the 
school. To the soldier proper “‘com- 
munications” may mean anything 
from a short-wave wireless-set to a 
field-telephone. With us it used to 
mean lusty shouting, but now, under 
a new order, the school sentry’s instruc- 
tions in the event of a windfall of 
parachutists are no longer to yell for 
the guard at the top of his lungs but 
to tug unostentatiously on-a piece of 
string, so that the tin soap-dish at the 
other end (presumably the property 
of the County Education Committee) 
beats itself loudly on the window over 
the Section Leader’s bed. 

If you ask what an invasion, phan- 
tom or otherwise, has to do with soap- 
dishes, then the answer is plain: the 
alarm caused us to inspect every link 
in our chain of preparedness. For the 
same reason Mr. Benn the butcher, who 
had presented himself for action in the 
top half of his uniform only, has since 
collected his equipment together on a 
shelf below the counter in his shop. 


LT often happens, we notice, that 
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Keenness is All 


We have never heard what became 
of this particular invasion (though 
little Mr. King’s theory that “the 
blinkin’ rudder come off” is fairly 
widely held), but it served the purpose 
of banishing our boredom and re- 
edging our vigilance. 

Then again, more recently, when a 
sudden apathy was descending upon 
us, we reported for duty to find a small 
plump man in a celluloid collar sitting 
behind the table with little piles of 
silver gleaming in front of him. It was 
our first pay-day, and we signed our 
names and gathered up our dues with a 
feeling of pride. We were being paid. 
The Government thought we were 
worth money. They didn’t think we 
were worth* much, certainly, but 
neither, for that matter, did we. We 
revived like watered flowers, and that 
night’s sentries marched to the music 
of an emblematical clinking. 

Some of these valuable diversions 
of course are local products. The 
Tactical Exercise, for instance, which 
was instituted last week, and consisted 
of two of us cycling about the country- 
side in the middle of the night to meet 
a corresponding contingent of the 
Ketterbourne Home Guard at a given 
point, was the inspiration of our own 
Platoon Commander. Unfortunately 
it was not shared by his opposite 
number at Ketterbourne, since their 
detachment failed to turn up. Perhaps 
they had been given the wrong point. 
But we were not downcast over this. 
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“Who went there?” 
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Home Guard Goings-On 


Indeed it gave us a vague feeling 
of superiority. We’d done our job, 
however small, whether the other 
people had or not. (It is not known 
whether two members of “D” Section 
who undertook a similar exercise over 
the golf-links later in the week, and 
buckled their front wheels in a bunker, 
felt equally uplifted by their night’s 
work.) 

Rumours of new equipment are 
perhaps amongst the most successful 
tricks for keeping us at concert pitch. 
Such rumours were at work amongst 
the members of our Section during a 
large part of last week. Mr. Tucker 
the chemist confided from behind a 
pyramid of aspirin tablets that a field- 
gun had arrived. Mr. Pretty, up at the 
farm, said it was either a howitzer or 
a trench-mortar, he wasn’t sure which. 
Several other members of the Section 
hinted to each other that a “‘nest”’ of 
machine-guns had turned up in the 
village. 

By the time we paraded on Monday 
night excitement was at fever heat, and 
we burst into H.Q. fully expecting to 
be confronted by anything from a tank 
to a pair of naval guns. All we found, 
hewever, was a long thick bundle, 
swathed secretively in waterproof. 
Our Section Leader wore a worried 
look, and we forbore to question him, 
but stood about respectfully, awaiting 
orders. 

There weren’t any orders, as it 
happened, except that Mr. Benn, on 
account no doubt of his great strength, 
was detailed to carry the bundle down 
to our post at the school, where 
enlightment would be forthcoming. 

We soon knew all there was to know. 
The expression of bewilderment on our 
Section Leader’s brow was due to the 
fact that he was to demonstrate to us 
the workings of our new weapon, which 
presently turned out to be neither 
howitzer, trench-mortar, field-gun nor 
nest of machine-guns, but merely a fat 
and heavy repeating-rifle. We were 
warned from the outset that it was a 
treacherous and intricate weapon, inas- 
much as, if not cautiously handled, it 
was apt to secrete a shot in the breech 
while to all appearances unloaded, or 
alternatively to blow up bodily in the 
face of its custodian. 

Our Section Leader’s immediate 
task was to show us how to dismantle 
it. He was a little uneasy, since he 
himself had only witnessed one hasty 


* demonstration, and had taken down 
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‘cryptic notes in a language of his own 


in which such coded expressions as 
“remove cricket-bat,” ‘“‘insert false- 
teeth with projection downwards,” and 
“press fire-tongs over tooth- brush,” 
appeared at intervals. Nevertheless, he 
is of a persevering nature, and it took 
only a bare half-hour for him to cover 
the table with small pieces of mechan- 
ism, leaving the naked barrel and stock 
gleaming in the gas-light. All we had 
to do then was to put it together again; 
and our Section Leader, who is a 
modest man, stood back and allowed 
the rest of us to do it. It took us just 
over three hours, most of it being 
achieved by little Mr. King, who is an 
earnest devotee of the jig-saw puzzle, 
while the rest of us stood round shining 
torches into the works. 

“Yes,” said our Section Leader at 
last, shaking the gun vigorously to see 

any of it sounded loose—‘“‘the thing 
to do of course is to be able to take it 
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to bits in the dark. Otherwise it isn’t 
much use.” 

We nodded soberly at this and 
avoided each other’s eye. We also 
sought information as to how the 
weapon was to be discharged, since it 
was as much as Mr. Benn could do to 
lift it. We were thinking too of the 
propensity displayed by some of us 
from time to time to loose off an 
inadvertent rifle-shot in a careless 
moment. A thoughtless pressure on 
the trigger of this gun would loose off 
twenty in about a second and a half. 

Our Section Leader told us not to 
worry. The instructions, he said, were 
for one man to fire the gun from a 
prepared position; three more men 
would fill and hand fresh magazines; 
three more would cover the firing-party 
with shot-guns. Why shot-guns, he 
didn’t know; he merely had his orders. 
He added that since our Section only 
comprised six men, one of whom would 
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You haven't de-blacked-out the library.” 


be doing sentry-go and probably two 
others doing a Tactical Exercise, it was 
improbable that we should have very 
much to do with our repeating-rifle. In 
any case, he said, with an air of setting 
our anxieties at rest, there seemed to be 
some doubt about whether we should 
be able to get any ammunition for it. 
But the diversion had its effect. It 
gave a fillip to a temporarily sagging 
enthusiasm—not an expensive achieve- 
ment, even at the cost of an issue of 
repeating-rifles; especially as the up- 
keep isn’t going to cost anything . . . 


° ° 


1588 and All That 


“Tt was a sudden storm that co-operated 
with Admiral Nelson in the destruction of 
the Spanish Armada when the last previous 
attempt at invasion of the British Isles came 
to grief 350 years ago.”—-U.S.A. Paper. 


Time was on his side as well. 














““ Ladies and gentlemen, an air-raid warning has just 
been sounded...” 


Our Booking-Office 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks) 





Fifty to Fifteen 


ALTHOUGH the Gradgrind revolution, complete with 
factories and Puffing Billies, intervenes between the Two 
Generations (MACMILLAN, 15/-) whose delightful memories 
Mr. OsBERT SITWELL so delightfully edits, there is more 
similarity than you might expect between the sentiments of 
a SITWELL born in 1824 and a SitwELt born in 1858. Mrs. 
CAMPBELL SWINTON expertly reviewing fifty years of life, 
and Miss FLORENCE SITWELL setting down day after day the 
domestic and spiritual vicissitudes of fifteen, both enjoy an 
unearned increment of social consideration which kindliness 
in the first and deep religious feeling in the second render 
pleasantly naive and innocuous. Both annalists are 
picturesque, sincere and vivid. Mrs. Swinton, born in the 
heyday of Renishaw, lived to sketch its deserted rooms 
“gutted as if by fire” thanks to financial reverses. In the 
interval her parents rented Balmoral “all clear of sheep” 
as a deer-forest. Her niece is of rarer clay; and though 
her editor has skimmed the cream of her memoirs in his 
preface—adding even richer material of his own—there 
is a humility and joie-de-vivre about her church life, beset 
as it is by archdeacons and admonitory aunts, that has 
a tang of real sanctity 





More Oxford Pamphlets 


Was Germany Defeated in 1918 ? Germany answers “No” 
and Captain Cyrm Fa xs, in the latest of “Oxford Pam- 
phlets on World Affairs ” (No. 35), convincingly says “Yes.” 
A matter of academic importance? In reality the future 
peace of the world will depend this time not only on 
Germany’s defeat but still more on Germany’s recognition 
and public admission of that defeat. Similarly Labour Under 
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Nazi Rule (No. 33) must be brought by the harsh logic of 
events (and of British bombs) to realize the deception their 
unscrupulous rulers have put upon them before Germany 
can be restored to the comity of nations. After an able 
analysis of Nazi labour legislation and organization, Mr. 
WituiaM A. Rosson proves beyond question that under the 
Nazis “the status, the freedom, the power, and the con- 
ditions of work of the employed workers in Germany have 
deteriorated to.an almost inconceivable extent.” It may 
seem a far cry from labour conditions in the Third Reich to 
Russian Foreign Policy (No. 34). The two are nevertheless 
interrelated. A discontented German working-class will 
not be the least powerful weapon in STALIN’s armoury 
when his day of reckoning with H1TLer finally dawns. 
Meanwhile Miss BARBARA WarD believes that security, 
and security at almost any cost, is the watchword of 
Russia’s egotistic foreign policy. Nevertheless she con- 
cludes from a brilliant study of SraLrn’s moves on the 
international chessboard that the aims which he is pursuing 
may well be fraught with peril both for Russia and her 
present rulers. By the publication at threepence each of 
these well-written and informed essays on world problems 
Oxford, as represented by the CLARENDON PREss, is making 
an invaluable contribution to the national war effort. 





The Coloured Counties 


Mr. Francis Brett Youne has a delightful way with 
him. He can transport one in the turn of a page from the 
reek of a Midland city to the sweet airs of the Welsh border 
counties, and he has the happiest knack of scraping 
acquaintance. He picks up his characters by the wayside— 
the patriarch of the hayfield, the beauty-starved artisan 
from the Black Country, the theory-crammed lass from St. 
Katherine’s—and drops them again, when they have served 
their turn, without afterthought or apology. Mr. Lucton’s 
Freedom (HEINEMANN, 9/6) is marred by being placed against 
the background of a home life that has rather gone to 
pieces after half a lifetime, and the adventures that are 
required to turn it from a walking-tour into an Odyssey 
have a forced and occasionally even fatuous character, 
but worse defects might be forgiven in a book so full of 
honeysuckle and high spirits. Mr. Lucton, who had “never 
before been intimate with running water,” explores a 
score of lovely valleys and rough hillsides, escapes from 
the police, plays village cricket, paints a house, wears 
shorts, rejuvenates a car and a lovable pair of quiet old 
sisters, reduces his girth and restores his temper, all in 
the space of what is really no more than a much-needed 
country holiday. 





“ But of course dear, Mother’s frantically interested 
in everything you say.” 
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IN THE DAYS OF WRITING ON STONE 


Besieged Citizen (to friend who has got hurt), “I HOPE IT’S NOTHING SERIOUS? ” 


Hurt Friend. “No, THANKS. I SHALL SOON BE ALL RIGHT. 


IT Was ONLY A LUMP OF THE PROPAGANDIST LITERATURE THAT 


THE ENEMY HAS BEEN PEPPERING US WITH THIS LAST DAY OR TWO.” 


G. Morrow, October 9th, 1918 


: The Course of Empire 

Never as in these dangerous days, when the voices of 
Canada and Australia are heard in our streets, has the 
reality of the British Commonwealth of Nations been so 
present to our senses or the idea of it so much in our 
thoughts. Yet many of us have a very imperfect knowledge 
of how that idea and that reality came into being. A 
Hundred Years of the British Empire (Duckwortu, 15/-) 
arrives, therefore, at an appropriate moment to correct our 
ignorance and satisfy our curiosity; and since Professor 
A. P. Newton is its author, it goes without saying that it is 
entirely adequate to its function. His argument in this 
book is that ‘‘there really is a history of the Empire as a 


whole, which is more than the sum total of the history of its 
parts”; and while he insists on the diversity of those parts, 
and describes their individual developments in the political, 
social and economic spheres with a sure eye for the essential, 
he also succeeds, by an admirable scheme of construction 
which is, so to speak, at once horizontal and vertical, in 
bringing out the progressive unity in that diversity. Though 
writing with the objectivity of an historian, Professor 
NEWTON does not leave his own imperialist creed in doubt 
—RHODEs and CHAMBERLAIN, for example, are among his 
heroes—and while it might be urged that he has little to 
say of certain incidents which those of the opposite camp 
would emphasize, his case as a whole would be hard to 
refute. As for his story, it is of absorbing interest. 
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Ah, the English! 


HAT do you do at night when 
you can’t sleep? 
Naturally, I lie awake. 


You are taking me rather too 
literally. What do you do when you 
lie awake, unable to sleep, and perhaps 
a little bit bothered by some of the 
noises that you hear? 

I tell myself that my particular 
neighbourhood is getting it much 
worse than any other. 

Ah! That is an almost universal 
reaction. 

All the same, my particular neigh- 
bourhood is getting it worse than 
any other— whatever Uncle George, 
the Leatt-Tompkinsons, my husband’s 
great-aunt, the Branch family, the 
Slammocks of Norfolk and all the 
others may say. 

I do not suppose you will ever 
convince them, nor they you. 

Nevertheless we shall all go on 
trying. 

‘Nothing is more probable. 

The Slammocks are particularly 
aggravating. They ring up and tell us 
about the crater on their tennis-lawn, 
the effect on their library windows of a 
bomb dropped five and a half miles 
from their house, and the extraordinary 
behaviour of their cat whenever any 
enemy planes come over—which hap- 
pens, according to Maud Slammock, 
about seventeen times every day. 

I hope they have an Anderson 
shelter. 

I don’t. 

I am willing to believe that you do 
not mean what you say quite literally. 
Let us leave the subject of the 
Slammocks. 

Uncle George is not much better. 
He rings up also and tells us that by 
going into the garden in the middle of 
the night and looking up at the sky he 
has frequently seen flashes and heard 
distant bangs, and he can plainly dis- 
tinguish our fellers from the other 
fellers. 

Your Uncle George is not only un- 
wise, he is unpatriotic as well. How 
does he know that Goering is not 
listening-in to all this information ? 

He does not, and cannot possibly, 
know. 

You should tell him how wrong he is. 

That would make no difference to 
Uncle George. And have you any idea 
of how the Leatt-Tompkinsons behave ? 

Let me guess. They tell you that 
their neighbourhood is getting it 
worse than any other, and that the 
bomb-crater in their street is known to 
be the largest in London, and that they 
live right under one of our biggest guns. 
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Quite right. 
things. 

I hope that, unlike your Uncle 
George, they do not say them over the 
telephone. 

Yes, and no. 

Could you make your reply rather 
clearer ? 

In order to defeat the machinations 
of Goering they say them in French. 

Ingenious. 

Ingenious is the word for Mrs. 
Leatt-Tompkinson’s French. Only the 
other day she said: “Hier dans la nuit, 
ils ont droppé beaucoup de choses—you 
know what I mean—practically dans 
le hall. La maison a_ horriblement 
shook. Mais ca ne fait rien. Nous 
avons les queues en haut, Hubert et moi, 
et aussi les enfants, Cook et le petit pug.” 

At least they are showing the right 
spirit. 

They are far from being alone in that. 

Iagree. Let us revert for a moment 
to the subject of yourself. 

Willingly. I only wish that Uncle 
George, the Branch family, the Leatt- 
Tompkinsons and the Slammocks of 
Norfolk could hear you. It is a sug- 
gestion that has never yet emanated 
from any of them. 

Do not take it for more than it is 
worth. I only want to know if you 
have any other reactions to the noises 
that keep you awake in the night. 

Yes, I wish they would stop. 

Ah! 

I also think about my income-tax, 
the impossibility of getting a cook- 
general, the unavoidable delays in the 
postal service, the Presidential Elec- 
tions in America, and the dripping tap 
in the scullery that I either did or 
did not remember to turn off before 
going to bed. 

Is it not a fact that, except for the 
postal service, you also thought of all 
these things before the war had ever 
happened ? 

Absolutely. 

And in addition you were then also 


They say all those 





“ Please, Papa, why are they always 
tuning the piano at the B.B.C. now?” 
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preoccupied with wondering when the 
war would begin ? 

Indubitably. 

Whereas now you merely wonder 
when it will leave off? 

Quite. 

You are, therefore, very much where 
you always were. 

Not quite. I am on a camp-bed in 
the cellar instead of in my own bed on 
the second floor. But I must not stay 
now: there goes either the twelve 
o’clock Alert or the one o’clock All 
Clear—I have rather lost count. 

I hope you have not far to go? 

Thank you. I never allow the sirens 
to make any difference to my plans 
for the day. 

You are showing the right spirit— 
like everybody else, including your 
friends the Leatt-Tompkinsons. 

Do not forget to include les enfants, 
Cook et le petit pug. KE. M. D. 


Me and My Pigoen 


HE gentel reader will have read 

in the other two things I wrote, 

unless he skiped them, in wich 
case he wont, how I tried twice to win 
the war by (1) catching a Fifth Colunm, 
and (2) planting onyons, well, this is 
about another time, and in a way it 
was the most curius of all. 

One of the few things I am farely 
good at is animals, you see I hapen to 
like them, in fact so you will get an 
idea of what I mean I once spent 27} 
minits, I timed it, smootheing out a 
hurt fly’s wing that I’d found stagaring 
about on a table, and I can make a 
noise sometimes, not always, that 
brings a goldfish up to the top of the 
water. And then white rats, they seam 
to come to me nachurally and do 
things for me they wont do for other 

oeple. 

Well, that’s why I am rather hot on 
essays about animals or birds or any- 
thing living that isn’t us, and on the 
“day I am going to tell you about we 
had to write an essay on Pigoens. The 
English Master said it was the best 
essay I’d ever written baring the way 
I had spelt pigoen (I had put a “d” in 
it, but as you see I know now not to), 
and thuog I wont bore you with it, the 
essay, I will give you just the first 
sentense, becorse then you will know 
what I feal about pigoens and will 
understand better what folows, it 
began like this, i.e.:— 

“Some poeple eat pigoens, but would 
they if they knew what pigoens do for 
us? Ah, no!” 

Now it was soon after this that one 
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of those coynsidiences occured. (I may 
not have got that quite right, and if I 
haven’t what I mean is when two 
things hapen to your surprize almost 
alike, such as, well, dreaming of a 
bannana and then being given one.)* 
I was walking by a wood thinking 
thorts, as I sometimes do, they come 
in rime, and one that came now went, 


“What good am I, what am I for, 
Oh, would that I could win the war,” 


when I nearly triped over something, 
and looking down what did I see? It 
was a pigoen! 

Well, you must admit, it was quear, 
for only that morning I had written 
that essay, and in it I had said, ‘‘ Not 
only are pigoens useful as pets but you 
can trane them so that they will carry 
messuages in battle.” Surely (I now 
thort) this pigoen has been sent to me 
as a sygn ? 

It didn’t fly away or even fluter, so 
I bent down to it and asked, 

“Are you hurt?” 

“A little,” it said. 

(Of corse it didn’t realy say that, not 
in words, but I am one of those poeple 
who beleive animals can talk, you can 
tell what they are saying by watching 
their eyes. If you think I’m daft I 
can’t help it, many do.) 

“T’d better have a look at you,” I 
said. 

“Be gentel,” it said. 

“T always am,” I said, “you'll see.” 

I found when I picked it up, it let 
me, that it had hurt its wing. Not 
much, but just enougff to make it 
fly lop-sided, at least that’s what I 
guesed, wich would mean that it 
couldn’t fly strait but would have to fly 
round and round till it got giddy and 
droped. 

Well of corse I couldn’t leave it 
where it was, not with dark night 
coming on, well could I, so I put it in 
my pocket and went back, and when I 
got back our Maths Master who notises 
everything said, 

“What have you got in your 
pocket 2” 

“Wich pocket ?”’ I said. 

“The one that buljes,” he said. 

“Oh, that one,” I said. 

“That’s the one I said,” he said. 

“Well, I thort you might mean the 
other one,” I said. 

“What have you got in it?” he said. 

“A funny-shaped pear,” I said. 

“Can I see it?” he said. “I should 


, like a good larf.” 


inf 


“Tt isn’t so very funny,” I said. 
What would have hapened after 








*This once hapened to the auther. End 
note, 


tT Or enoufh. 
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that, who knows, but luckerly Green, 
he’s another boy, came by just then, 
and he was riding on the Maths Master’s 
bysicle wich he had borrowed “with 
more curage than wisdom,” as they 
say, so the Maths Master darted after 
him, and I was free once more to 
continue on my coarse. 

Now the reader may be thinking, I 
dare say he or she is, “Why did not 
Smith Minor speak the truth, I feal 
surprized, becorse up to now with all 
his faults he has seamed farely honest,” 
well, there were two resons, 7.e.—: 

(1) We have not been alowed to keep 
pets ever since a boy had a hen that 
lade an egg in the middle of Prayers, 
and 

(2) I could not risk not being alowed 
to keep the pigoen for both the pigoen’s 
and England’s sake. 
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You see, my idea was first to cure 
the pigoen’s wing and then to trane it 
to fly from one place to another and 
then to send it to the War Office, so if 
I lied, as you’ve got to admit I did, it 
was in a good cawse, in fact, for 
Freedom. 

Well, I maniged to get it to my desk, 
where one keeps such things, and when 
I took it out of my pocket it didn’t 
look quite so well, I think the reson 
was some toffey that had also been in 
my pocket and that now wasn’t. But 
I made it comfertable in my cap, the 
pigoen, and then, not knowing what 
pigoens eat and drink I coleckted 8 
diferent kinds of food and 3 diferent 
kinds of drink, and I put them all 
round the cap before locking up for the 
night. 

Next day it looked even less well. 
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In fact, I got quite a shock. If it died 
what would I do, for even a dead 
earwig can make me feal sad, so how 
much more a pigoen ? 

Then came severel ankshus days, 
and I can best discribe them by dis- 
cribing the pigoen. 

Day No.1. This was the day it first 
looked less well. 

Day No.2. It looked more less well. 

Day No. 3. One eye closed, and the 
other nearly. 

Day No. 4. Both eyes closed, and it 
panted. “Are you going to die?” I 
said. “I think so,” it said. ‘But 
you’re not dead yet?” I said. “I’m 
not sure,” it said. It was awful. 

Day No. 5. It sudenly made a 
noise, like stagaring about and dieing 
ghasps, in the middle of Multeplication, 
and I had to pretend to have a coufgh 
till it stoped. 

Day No. 6. This was an importent 
day becorse it marqued the Turning 
Point. I’ve got to admit that in the 
night I had, well, prayed, I do some- 
times, you mustn’t mind, and after- 
wards when I’d made my mind a blank 
to see what came, if anything, I heard 
this, onestly it seamed like it, i.e., “It 
neads air.” Well, you bet, I gave it 
some air the momunt I cuold, 8? 
minits, and when I locked it up that 
night it seamed less dead and more 
asleep. 

Day No.7. I gave it air whenever 
I could, in fact it was nothing but 
popping in and out all my spair time. 
I’d kept up the 8 kinds of food and 3 
kinds of drink til I found wich ones it 
left and I graduelly worked out wich it 
wanted and wich ones it didn’t. Yes, 
and then, before I locked it up for the 
night, it winked at me. I don’t mind 
admiting it made me feal a bit chokey, 
I still do sometimes, thuoh mind you 





not as much as I used to, and of corse 
that will soon stop. I beleive it stops 
at fifteen. 

Day No. 8. It said “Hallo” to me. 
“Hallo,” I said. “Hallo” it said. Life 
began to take on which I think they 
call a rosey-ate hew again, and it was 
about time, becorse I was begininn to 
guess by some puzzelled expreshuns 
that my desk neaded air, too. 

Day No. 9. 
be almost quite well again, even its 
wing, and we jawed no end, I wont bore 
you with what we said, you’d think it 
silly, and mind you, you may be right, 
but we liked it. 

Day No. 10. Well, I'll tell you 
about this one in the other way. 

Now that I’d got Bingle all right 
again, oh, I called it Bingle, I cant 
think why, the next thing was to 
teach it to fly from one spot to another 
so I could give it to the War Office to 
fly for its Country. Of corse I wasn’t 
going to ask any money for it, even 
thouh I was rather short. 

Well, we have half-an hour before 


-afternoon lessons, and I took Bingle to 


the wood where you remember I had 
found it, and I said to it, 

“Now, listen. You see this tree?” 

“Yes,” it said. 

“And you see that tree over there?” 
I said. 

“Yes, it said. 

“Well,” I said, “I am going to walk 
from this tree to that tree over there, 
and when I have done it and turn 
round, I want you to fly to me. Now, 
will you?” 

“Yes,” it said, ‘““becorse you have 
been kind to me and have made me 
better.” 

So I walked to the other tree and 
turned round, and when I did so I 
found the pigoen had gone! 





It now really seamed to , 





October 9 1940 


It had taken me five minits to get 
here and it wuold take me five minits 
to get back and we had been there 
half-a minit, so having started with 
half-an hour I had 


30 — 10}=194 


minits to look for it, but thuoh I looked 
for 214 minits, 2 more than I had, and 
made all the noyses I know, even the 
one that brings goldfish up to the top 
in case it acted with pigoens too, it was 
no good. Bingle had vanished in the 
vhoid! 

After all I’d done and my grate 
hopes of doing more, I don’t mind 
admiting I felt as blue as blue ink wile 
I ran back, and I didn’t think quite as 
much of pigoens as I had. You can 
stand poeple disapointing you, you 
expect it, but not animals. Yes, but 
when I got back and went into the 
classroom, what did I see? There was 
Bingle siting on my desk! 

The Head was talking about it, and 
he turned to me and said, 

“Ah, Smith,” he said, “‘see what has 
hapened, a pigoen has flone on to your 
desk just as if it knew the spot and had 
been there bfore, but of corse it cannot 
have been there before, becorse anyone 
can see by the pekulier ring round its 
leg that it is a carier pigoen, and there- 
fore we must do what I supose you all 
know, take it to the pleece stashion 
without one momints delay. It wuold 
not surprize me to find that this 
pigoen belongs to the War Office, and 
that it is of vitial importence to let 
them know imedyately. You look 
unwell, Smith. Is anything the 
matter?” 

“No, sir,” I said. “I expeckt it’s 
just running rather fast.” 

Well, anyway, I know now for 
next time. 


NICOY 
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